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ee eeww=erx“ess=seeeees— |abled to perform all his miracles. Again 
Testimonies of Profane Writers to the credibility of the 


Extracted from Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 
Scriptures. 


The Testimonies furnished by Jewish Adver- 


saries to the Name and Fuith of Christ are|®t:erwards called Nicodemus, and of whom, |therefore called Acta Pilati. Referring to this ) 

further Corroborations of the New Testament.|®8 ® very great, and good, and pious ruler, /usage, Eusebius says—“ Our Saviour's resur- i 
1. Thus Josepavs,—in a passage of his much is related in these books. In one of|rection being much talked of throughout Pal- 
, ‘ sag 


Jewish Antiquities which the opposers of 
Christianity (unable to resist its force) have, 
contrary to all evidence, affirmed to be spari- 
ous,—bears the following testimony to the 


After relating a sedition of the Jews against 
Pontius Pilate, which the latter bad quelled, 





Jesus a wise man, if it be lawful to call hima 
man ; for he performed many wonderful works. 
He was the teacher of such men as received 
the truth with pleasure. He drew over to 
him many of the Jews, and also many of the 


Pilate, at the instigation of the principal men 
among us, had condemned him to the cross, 
those who had loved him from the first did 
not cease to adhere to him. For he appeared 
to them alive again, on the third day; the 
divine prophets having foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning 
And the tribe (or sect) of Curistians, so 
named from him, subsists to this time.” 

2. The 'Taumups,* though blended with . ; , 
much falsehood, and with malicious insinua- the Talmade, that Christ was pat to death on 
tions against Jesus Christ, refer to his na. 
tivity, relate his journey into Egypt, and do “This man comes forth to be stoned, because 
not deny that he performed numerous eminent ; ; ; 


But they absurdly ascribe them to his hav- 
ing acquired the right pronunciation of the 
Shemmaphoresh, or the ineffable name of God, 
which (they say) he clandestinely stole out of 





* The Talmuds are two in number, and consist of two 
parts, viz. the Mishna and the-Gemara.—The Mishna 
is a collection of Jewish traditions, which were com- 
mitted to writing by Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed Hak- 
kadosh or the Holy, about the middle of the second cen- 
y. On this there are extant two commentaries, by 
the Jews, called Gemara, i. e. perfection ; viz. that of 
Jerusalem ; which was compiled in the third or fourth 
century, and that of Babylon, compiled in the sixth 
When the Mishna or text, and the Gemara 
or commentary, accompany each other, they are called 

a 3 y Ss saler . |e 
tin obey eal enantinghy sathe Lenesaiomn-o Baty | character of Jesus Christ, and 2. Testimonies|(Christ’s) “divinity, proposed to the senate 
the Jerusalem or Babylonish Talmud. \relative to the Christians. that he should be enrolled among the Roman 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the temple; or they impute it to the magic 
arts, which he learnt in Egypt (whence they 
affirm that be brought them, having inserted 
them in his flesh), and exercised with greater 
dexterity than any other imposter ever did ! 
They call him Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Mary, the daughter of Eli, whose son he was 
without the knowledge of her husband. After 
this, they say, he fled into Egypt, and there 
learned those magiqarts, by which he was en- 





1. Testimonies to the Life and Character of 
Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Pontius Pitate.—The ancient Romane 
were particularly careful to preserve the mem- 
ory of all remarkable events which happened 
in the city; and this was done either in their 
Acts of the Senate (Acta Senatus), or in the i 
Daily Acts of the People (Acta Diurna Populi,) if 
which were diligently made and kept at Rome. i 
In like manner, it was customary for the | 

,| governors of provinces to send to the emperor Hl 
they own two witnesses were suborned tojan account of remarkable transactions that | 
swear against him, and declare that he wasjoccurred in the places where they resided, i} 
crucified on the evening of the passover.|which were preserved as the acts of their re- 
Mention is also made in these writings of|spective governments. In conformity with 
several of his disciples, of Matthew, Thad-|this usage, Pilate kept memoirs of the Jewish 4 
deus, and Bauni, the name of him who was|affairs during his procuratorship, which were 
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them Eliezer tells his friend Akiba, that he 
met with James, a disciple of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in Zippor, a town in Galilee; who gave 
him the interpretation of a passage in the Old 
Testament, which he had received from Jesus, 
and with which Eliez-r was at that time 
pleased. That the disciples of Jesus had the 
power of working miracles, and the gift of 
healing, in the name of their Master, is con- 
fessed by these Jews; who give an instance 
of it in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son 
of Levi, who being in great danger, one of the 
disciples came and would have cured him in 
the name of Jesus. This power is again ac- 
knowledged in the case of the son of Dama, 
grandson of Ishmael, who was dying of the 
bite of a serpent, when James, the same who 
had the conference with Eliezer, came and 
offered to cure the young man, but the grand- 
father forbad it, and he died. Ina much later 
work of the Jews (the Toledoth Jesu), and 
that the most virulent of all the invectives 
against Jesus, his power of raising from the 
dead, and healing leprous persons, is repeat. 
edly acknowledged. Further, it appears from 


estine, Pilate informed the emperor of it, as 
likewise of his miracles, of which he had 
heard ; and that, being raised up after he had ; 
been put to death, he was already believed by ' 
many to be a God.” These accounts were 
never published for general perusal, but were 

deposited among the archives of the empire, 

where they served as a fund of information to 
historians. Hence we find, long before the 
time of Eusebius, that the primitive Chris- 
tians, in their disputes with the Gentiles, ap- 
pealed to these acts of Pilate as to most ua- 
doubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in 
his first apology for the Christians, which was 
presented to the emperor Antoninus Pius and 
the senate of Rome, about the year 140, hav- 
ing mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
and some of its attendant circumstances, adds, 
— And that these things were so done, you may 
know from the Acts made in the time of Pontius 
Pilate.” Afterwards, in the same apology, 
having noticed some of our Lord’s miracles, 

such as healing diseases and raising the dead, 

he says,—“ And that these things were done by 
him, you may know from the Acts made in the 
time of Pontius Pilate.” 

The learned Tertullian, in his Apology for 
g,|Christianity, about the year 200, after speak- 
ing of our Saviour’s crucifixion and resurréc- 
tion, and his appearance to the disciples, and 
ascension into heaven in the sight of the same 
disciples, who were ordained by him to pub- 
lish the Gospel over the world, thas proceeds: 
—“ Of all these things relating to Christ, Pilate 
himself, in his conscience already a Christian, 
SENT AN AccouNT to Tiberius, then emperor.” 
The same writer, in the same Apology, tbus 
relates the proceedings of Tiberius on receiv- 
ing this information: ‘ There was an ancient 
decree that no one should be received for a 
deity, unless he was first approved by the 
senate. ‘Tiberius, in whose time the Chris- 
factory than those stated in the preceding|tian name” (or religion) “ had its rise, having 
pages: these may be arranged under two received from Palestine in Syria, an account 
classes, viz. 1. Testimonies to the life and|of such things as manifested the truth of his” 
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*“ Now there was about this time 


































This was the Christ. And when 



































the evening of the passover, and that a crier 
preceded him for forty days, proclaimin 















he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and seduced 
Israel.” But the Talmudical acknowledgments 
of the miracles, of his preaching, and of his 
suffering as a malefactor, are blended with 
most virulent aspersions of his character, of 
his mother Mary, and also of the Coristians. 
The falsehood of these assertions has been 
well exposed by Professor Vernet. Concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian 
and Titus, the testimony of the Talmuds is 
very valuable. 

Nor are the testimonies of heathen adver- 
saries to Christianity less explicit or less satis. 
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gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in 
1avor of the motion. But the senate’—(with- 
out whose consent no deification could take 
p'ace)—“ rejected it, because the emperor him- 
telf had declined the same honor. Never- 
theless, the emperor persisted in his opinion, 
and threatened punishment to the accusers of 
the Christians. Search YouR OWN COMMEN- 
TARIES (or public writings), you will there find 
that Nero was the first who raged with the im 
perial sword against this sect, when rising most 
at Rome.” These testimonies of Justin and 
‘Certutlian are taken from pablic apologies for 
the Christian religion, which were presented 
either to the emperor and senate of Rome, or 
to magistrates of — authority and great 
distinction in the Roman empire. Now it is 
incredible that such writers would have made 
such appeals, especially to the very persons 
in whose custody these documents were, had 
they not been fully satisfied of their existence 
and contents. 

(2.) Suerontus, a Roman historian who 
flourished in the reign of the emperor Trajan, 
A. D. 116, refers to Christ, when he says that 
“Claudius Cesar expelled the Jews from 
Rome, because they raised continual tumults 
at the instigation of Christ,” who (it is well 
known) was sometimes called Chrestus, and 
his discip'es Chrestians.”’ This event took 
place a. p. 52, within twenty years after the 
crucifixion. 

(3.) Tacrrus, the historian, who also flour- 
ished under Trajan, a. p. 110, when writing 
the history of Nero (Claudius’s successor), and 
speaking of the Christians, a. p. 64, says that 
“the author of that (sect or) name was 
Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was 
punished with death, as a criminal, by the 
procurator Pontius Pilate.” And, 

(4) The younger Ptrny, in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan, written a. D. 107, says that 
Jesus was worshipped by his followers as God. 
—“ They sing among themselves, alternately, 
a bymn to Christ as to God.” 

(To be continued.) 


saamnipibetinene 
For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 29. 

Among the pleasant things to which the 
mind reverts with gratefal feeling, as the oc- 
currences of former years pass in review be- 
fore it, are some of those seasons of spiritual 
refreshment, which are often spoken of in the 
Society of Friends as“ religious opportunities.” 
When friends and relatives are gathered in 
social circle, and passing the time in conver- 
sation, a feeling of silent solemnity sometimes 
spreads over the little company. One after 
attother yields to the quieting influence, till 
without a word being said, all are found wait- 
ing in silence on the Lord, and gathered into 
a sense of His holy presence. The silence is 
sometimes broken by the voice of supplica- 
tion, or the word of exhortation; and some- 
times it continues unbroken till a liberty is 
felt again to resume the social converse. We 
doubt not most of our readers can recall such 
seasons, in which their hearts have been 
melted before the Lord, and earnest desires 
raised to run with patience in the heavenly 
path set before them. 

John Richardson relates that after landing 
on the Bermudas, he and his companion came 
after night to the house of Richard Stafford, 
an old man in the station of Judge, who was 
one of the leading men on the island. On 
reaching the house, his wife took them to the 

































room where the Judge was. 


John says:| Beloved, to our great and mutual refreshment, 


‘‘ When we came to him he rose up, and took | edification and consolation.” 


the candle io his hand and said, ‘Are you the 


On another occasion, when at West Allan- 


strangers that I have sent for?’ I said, ‘Who/dale, he says, ‘In the evening came to us 


thou may'st expect I know not, but we are 
strangers.’ When he had looked well in my 
face, he set down the candle and said, ‘ What 
a mercy is this, that the Lord should send 
men from I know not where, in his love to 
visit me!’ and took me in his arms and kissed 
me; and [ said to him, ‘ The Lord of heaven 
and earth bless thee ;’ and we shed many tears 
and wept together. 

“ As I entered the house, I felt the love of 
God; and his glory, I thought, shone in and 
filled every room as I passed through them ; 
and I said, ‘ Peace be to this place,’ and I felt 
it was so,” 

The next morning, “I was walking in our 
lodging-room early, and the Jadge’s wife came 
to the door and asked, if she might speak with 
us? I said, she might; then she came in and 
said, she had a message from her husband to 
us. I queried what it was. She said, he de- 
sired we would come and pray for him before 
we went away. I desired she would favor us 
so much as to lay before her husband some- 
thing which I had to say, and she promised 


several friends, and among others our ancient 
and honorable friend, Cuthbert Featherstone; 
and, as we were conversing together in that 
friendsbip which the Lord begets in those who 
are his, He drew our minds under the canopy 
of Divine silence; in which, remaining for a 
time, we had a heavenly visitation of his soul- 
meiting goodness together; and I, observing 
the tears to trickle down from the eyes of our 
ancient friend, upon his clothes, was greatly 
affected with love towards him from the same 
cause; and had this hope and confidence upon 
that occasion, that as I then observed the Lord 
was as near his children in old age, who had 
served Him faithfully from the time of their 
visitation, as when He first revealed Himself 
through his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ in 
their own hearts, so He would be with me 
also in advanced years, if I proved faithful and 
true to the Lord, and attained that degree.” 

In 1698, when he was about to embark for 
America on a religious visit, several of his 
friends accompanied him on board the vessel 
in which he proposed to make the voyage. 


she would: well then, tell the Judge, that if|Hesays: “Being together in the great cabin, 


he will suffer us to come into his room, and 
sit down and wait upon the Lord, as our man- 
ner is in such a case as this, if it please the 
Lord to move us by his Holy Spirit to pray, 
we may; but if not, let not the Judge take it 
amiss, for we are willing to be at the Lord’s 
disposing in all things. She went, and I be- 
lieve, as she said, laid the matter before him as 
[ had delivered it to her; for she was a woman 
ofa good understanding, and came back again 
to us in a very little time. I asked what the 
Judge said? She replied, he said, ‘Let the 
men take their own way, and whether they 


the good presence of the Lord commanded 
deep and inward silence before Him, and the 
Comforter of the just brake in upon us by his 
irresistible power, and greatly tendered us to- 
gether in his heavenly love, whereby we were 
melted into many tears. Glorious was this 
appearance to the humbling of us all, and ad- 
miration of some there who did not under- 
stand it. And, in this condition, we remained 
for a considerable season ; and then William 
Penn was concerned in prayer ‘ For the good 
and preservation of all, and more especially 
for us then about to leave them; with thanks- 


pray for me or not, I believe they are men of| giving also for all the favours of God, and for 
God:’ So after some little respite, we being|that holy and precious enjoyment, as an ad- 


brought to the Judge’s bed-side, sat down and 
waited upon the Lord, who was pleased in his 
love and by his mighty power, to break in 
upon us, and also opened my mouth in his 
gift of grace and of supplication, in which 
gift, ardent and fervent cries went up to the 
Lord of heaven and earth that He woald send 
health and salvation to the Judge, and also 
to all his family, and to all people far and 
near, that all every where might repent and 
come to the knowledge of the Truth and be 
saved. The Judge wept aloud, and a mighty 
visitation it was to his family, and especially 
to himself and his tender wife. We left the 
Judge in a fine frame of spirit, and no doubt 
near the kingdom.” 


silence for a time; and then the holy spirit of 
prayer and supplication came upon us: And, 
while we were in that exercise, William Penn, 
who ever loved the Truth in the meanest, 
came into the room, and joined with us; and, 
after him, that ancient, able and eminent 
Friend and minister of the Lord Jesus, Roger 
Haddock, who joined in the same likewise ; 
and some others following them, all coming 
to see us, were favoured with the same visita- 
tion and good presence of the Lord our God, 
and the enjoyment of Him together in the 


dition to his many former blessings.’ And 
when he had finished, the Lord repeated his 
own holy embraces of Divine soul-melting 
love upon the silent weeping assembly, to the 
full confirmation of us more immediately con- 
cerned, and further evidence to the brethren 
of the trath of our calling.” 

Sarah Lynes Grubb, in one of her letters, 
after speaking of the marriage of her dear 
friend, Ann Baker, says: “We made an ex- 
cursion to Malvern, eight miles distant from 
Worcester, where we were delighted with the 
admirable display of the beauties of nature in 
the country ; but without attempting a task 
I am unequal to, that of describing the scene, 
I hasten to tell thee that I think we had a 


Thomas Story mentions, that in the course|mark that this innocent gratification was not 
of one of his religious visits, he came to Bris-|displeasing to our Heavenly Father ; for, as 
tol, “ Where, lodging at our ancient and hon-|we had descended a little below the summit 
orable friend, Richard Snead’s, one morning|of the highest hill, sitting down to rest on a 
the canopy of the Divine presence came over| bank, an uncommon degree of Divine light 
us in the family, and brought us all into right|and sweetness spread over my mind, under 


which I recollected a dream I had in the win- 
ter, and felt the opening of life to tell it to 
my companions, and that the reality was then 
my experience. I dreamed I was on an emi- 
nence, surrounded by my fellow-creatures in 
their habitations, and under great exercise 
for myselfand them, when serenity and sweet- 
ness preciously diffused itselfinto my soul, and 
my tongue was loosened to sing, ‘Alleluia, 
Alleluia.’ The relating of it, together with 
enlargement through the gospel light vouch- 
safed at the time, broke us all into contrition. 
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My dear Ann said a little matter, and suppli- 


cation was poured forth, with thanksgiving|returns from tobacco were £100 per week, re-|like affliction. 


and praise to Him who shuts and none can 
open, who opens and none can shut. We 
went home under the consoling persuasion 
that He mercifully cares for his little ones. 
1 felt the incomes of love and life so strong, 
while thus, as it were, unbent with my dear 
Ann, that we reckoned it might be intended 
toanswer the purpose of the forty days’ food.”’ 





The Sale of Tobaceo, 


In a recent number of the Episcopal Re- 
corder, published in this city, is a letter taken 
from an English periodical, giving the names 
of several dealers who have recently given up 
the sale of tobacco, from a conviction of its 
injurious effects upon those who use it. From 
this letter the following passages are extract- 
ed which give a gratifying evidence of adhe- 
sion to principle rising above mercenary con- 
siderations. 

“That the relinquishment, on consciencious 
grounds, of the lucrative sale of articles which 
tend to injure one’s neighbor not only brings 
with it its own immediate reward, but is un- 
attended in most cases by a pecuniary loss, 
has recently received some pleasing illustra- 
tions in connection with the sale of tobacco. 
I shall merely premise that the evidence which 
impelled to a decision in most of the cases re- 
ferred to was the medical testimony of the 
following (among other) celebrated physi- 
cians, viz: Sir Benj. Brodie, Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson, F.R.8., Professors Solly and Lizars, 
Dr. Edmunds, and Dr. Drysdale, whose opin- 
ions are published gratis (as tracts or pam- 
phlets) by the Anti-Narcotic League, 26 Cor- 
poration street, Manchester, England. 

“George Whitehurst, Mow Cop, has sent me 
the following letter : ‘I have given up the sale 
of tobacco, as I firmly believe it to be a physi- 
cal, social, mental, and moral evil, whether 
smoked, chewed, or snuffed. 










the sale of tobacco: E. A. Vince, Harrow; E. 
Glaizyer, Leighton Buzzard; Joho Suffrey, 
Sheerness-on-Sea. 





It was nosmall|world the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 


“Joseph Lingford, Bishop Auckland, whose! able to speak to such as might be under the 


Then I had a word to speak 


cently sent the following circular to his cus-| again for God amongst his people, and cheer- 
tomers: ‘ Being desirous not to put you to/fulness increased. 
unnecessary inconvenience, I hereby inform) versation with others, and followed my busi- 
you that | intend to discontinue the sale of; ness, in which God blessed me, and I took 
tobacco and snuff on and after ——. 


I also became fit for con- 


Believ-| delight in my friends.” 
ing, as I do, that the use of tobacco is fraught} About the year 1701, he accompanied his 
with much mischief, especially to the young, | father-in-law in visiting meetings, where, he 
I have for some time felt it to be inconsistent) says, “as I found my heart engaged I dropped 
to deal in an article which, according to emi-|a few words.” 
nent medical testimony, is injurious to the} In 1702, he again entered into marriage 
system.’ with Elizabeth Gates, and settled in Cornwall, 
“R. Aungier, King street, Witton Park,| where they resided nine years, afterwards re- 
Durham, writes : ‘I was selling cigars to the, moving with their three children to Horsham, 
amount of about 10s. a week, and all to little) his wife’s native place. 
boys; but I may say that I am just as well| He was closely concerned for the welfare 
off without it, and am quite willing to give) of their children, which will be shown by the 
the profit to those who think it a good trade.’| following extract from a letter written to 
“ Joseph Roa, Churchview, Lisburn, writes:| his son Charles, probably the eldest of the 
‘I have never used tobacco myself, but sold| family : 
it extensively, until, from reading and wit-| “lemember thy Creator in the days of thy 
nessing the prevalence of the habit among|youth. The more thon continuest thus to do, 
very small boys, I gave up the sale entirely.’| the more the Lord will love thee. What op- 
‘The following other dealers have given up| portunities thou hast, spend in serving God, 
by privately evalking and meditating on the 
things of God, and what relates to thy eternal 
good. Keep to meetings, and when there, 
bend thy mind to God, desiring him to bea 
stay thereunto, for in vain thoughts the Lord 
has no pleasure. Delight thyself in the com- 
pany of good honest Friends, discoursing of 
good things, as thou hast opportunity for it. 
Be diligent to hear the ancient Friends or 
elders, whose experience hath been great in 
the Lord ; and let thy words be few, seasoned 
with grace, that those who converse with thee 
may have cause to say, that thou art one who 
is careful to be a good example, both in words 
and actions. Flee from all bad company as 
from a serpent; for if thou hast not a care, 
they will betray thy soul, and bring thee into 
thraldom, for the end of such is to propagate 
and advance their master’s kingdom, which 
is the devil, the pleasure- monger of this world. 


FRANK SPENCE. 
Manchester, Aug. 19th.” 





For “The Friend.” 
John Croker. 
(Concluded from page 165.) 

John Croker was a faithful attender at 
meetings, allowing nothing to prevent bis! 
gathering with Friends, though his residence 
was several miles from the meeting-house, and! 
he says, whatever I neglected, I attended it, 
if at home, on Fourth-days as well as First- 
days.” 

We find, in perusing bis memoir, that he, 
like others who have been called to labor in 
the Lord’s vineyard, and to proclaim to the 


trial to summon up courage to act out my|Jesus Christ, was not exempt from the temp. 
convictions, as I live in the midst of a mining |tations of an unwearied adversary ; who tires 
population, and some of my best customers |not in his endéavors to turn those aside who 
were inveterate smokers ; but I didit by God’s|are striving to follow in the footsteps of the 
help, and although I have lost by it at pre-|Redeemer; and who at times seems but to 
sent, yet I believe that if a man suffers for|double his diligence in laying his snares with) 
conscience sake, the sun will smile upon bim|which to beguile them, as he sees their eyes 
by-and-by.’ are becoming more and more watchful of their 
“James Smith, Grassmarket, Edinbargh,|steppings, and that they are serving a Leader 
writes: ‘When I succeeded to my father’s} whose power is far beyond his own. It was, 
business I dropped, on principle, the sale of|during one of these times of trial and deep) 
tobacco and snuff, and J have never for one|proving, that he wrote the following : 
moment had reason to regret the step I took.) ‘I found I had in some way or other re- 
The few customers I lost by so doing were|ccived hurt; for there seemed to come ower! 
speedily replaced fourfold. I have now the|me a cloud of thick darkness, so that my} 
supreme satisfaction of offering for daily sale|mouth was stopt for atime; and I was as in 
only such goods as directly benefit mankind.’ |a wilderness, having no comfort in meetings 
“ Alfred Stephenson, Grimsby, writes: ‘Since |nor in retirements, but great temptation fol- 
joining the Anti-Tobacco Society 1 have given |lowed me, and it was with me sleeping and 
up the sale of tobacco, notwithstanding that |waking, insomuch that I was not able to follow 
mine is the largest family grocery store in the|my business. At last I thought I would make 
town, and although we turn hundreds of to-|my state and exercise known to my father 
bacco customers away, yet I cannot tell that/and mother-in-law Peters, who were not only 
my returns have suffered, but rather other-|related to me by marriage, but were truly 
wise.’ near in spirit. When they had the knowledge 
“James Griffiths, Horslyfields, Wolver-|of it, 1 had their advice ; and their prayers for 
hampton, wrote: ‘You may be glad to hear|me were not wanting, and I have reason to 
that 1 have given up the sale of tobacco, as|believe were answered ; for in a little time the 
well as its use. I wavered for a year or two, |temptation began to grow weaker and weaker, 
for fear of injuring the other portion of my |—strength began to increase,—and light to 
business. But after twelve months’ trial Iishine out of darkness, which gave me to see 


am thankful to say that business has in-|the travailof my soul, and that it was good for’ 
creased.’ 





ease saad 


me to be tried,—for I should thus be better) 


Mind to fear always lest thou should offend ; 
and often inquire in thy heart, of God, the 
way towards His kingdom, that thou mayest 
not miss the crown of glory, and thou hast no 
need to question but He will lead thee on, and 
arm thee with strength to withstand the devil 
and his agents. Remember that I, thy father, 
have left it for thee to take notice of, that 
thou art brought into a world where the devil 
reigns in the heart of very many, and such 
will seek to betray thee. Therefore have a 
care and watch in the light of the Lord who 
shineth in the secret of the soul. Take heed 
unto it, for it never consenteth to any evil 
action ; mind the leadings of &, which as it is 
obeyed, will open wisdom unto thee, whereby 
thou wilt come to be wise in the things of 
God. 

“Look not abroad after outward things 
and outward wisdom, or to any of the lo-heres 
or lo-theres ; the Lord is nigh to all them that 
love Him, therefore, attend upon Him daily, 
and He will make thee wise unto salvation ; 
His wisdom is beyond rubies, or the golden 
wedge of Ophir ; there is nothing to be com- 
pared with it. Remember that I have told 
thee, He that is the giver is near unto thee. 
A measure or manifestation of his Spirit is in 
the closet of thy heart; therefore, sink dee 
there, for there the pearl is to be found. 
know, and am well satisfied, if thou keeps near 
to the Lord, it will be well with thee; and 
the Lord whom I desire to serve, will do great 
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things for thee, and thou wilt be honorable 
in thy day. 

‘* Read not in foolish books, with which the 
nation abounds; but read in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which there is a great deal of com 
fort: for by this wisdom whicb I would have 
thee seek diligently after, they, the Scriptures, 
are able to make wise unto salvation; like 
wise read Friends’ books, and others which 
tend to edification. 

* * * «The abundance of the things in 
this life never made any happy, but it is god. 
liness with content, that hath ever been the 
great gain of the righteous, which they labor 
for more than for outward riches. Therefore, 
as I have said, seek the kingdom of God and 
the righteousness thereof, and all other things 
shall be added. And if the Lord should be 
pleased to bless thee in the things of this life, 
set not thy heart thereon ; it is a blessing be- 
stowed on thee, the more to humble thy soul ; 
for the more God gives, the more humble He 
expects us to be. If losses and crosses come, 
be not dismayed or discouraged; the Lord 
sees what is best for thee; apd remember 
what a good man said in his day: ‘I have 
been young, and now am old, yet I have not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.’ Therefore be free, and desire 
God to open thy heart to those that stand in 
need, and be serviceable in thy day in doing 
good, and communicate to those who stand in 
need of outward things, with which God may 
have blest thee.” 

In writing of the last days of John Croker, 
his wife says: ‘“‘ Although he had very little 
ease day or night, but was mostly in great 
pain, yet he gave us who attended on him, 
not one hasty or unsavory word ; and he was 
very tenderly concerned of me, lest I should 
be overmuch troubled for the loss of him ; 
and said, ‘we came together in love, and had| 
lived in love, and so should part ;’ with much 
more of this kind.” 

His death took place on the twenty-ninth 
of the Eleventh month, 1727, aged very nearly 
fifty-five years. 


From the “American Journal of Science and Arts.” 


Forest Geography and Arehwology. 
BY ASA GRAY. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


The polar projection of the earth down to 
the northern tropic, as here exhibited, shows 
to the eye—as our maps do not—how all the 
lands come together into one region, and how 
natural it may be for the same species, under 
homogenous conditions, to spread over it. 
When we know, moreover, that sea and land 
have varied greatly since these species exist- 
ed, we may well believe that any ocean-gaps, 
now in the way of equable distribution, may 
have been bridged over. There is now only 
one considerable gap. 

What would happen if a cold period were 
to come on from the north, and were very 
slowly to carry the present arctic climate, or 
something like it, down far into the temperate 
zone? Why, just what has happened in the 
Glacial period, when the refrigeration some- 
how pushed all these plants before it down to 
Southern Europe, to Middle Asia, to the mid- 
dle and southern part of the United States ; 
and, at length receding, left some parts of 
them stranded on the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Appenines, the Caucasus, on our White and 
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Rocky Mountains, or, wherever they could 
escape the increasing warmth as well by as- 
cending mountains as by receding northward 
ut lower levels. Those that kept together at 
a low level, and made good their retreat, form 
the main body of present arctic vegetation. 
Those that took to the mountains had their 
line of retreat cut off, and bold their positions 
on the mountain-tops under cover of the frigid 
climate due to elevation. The conditions of 
these on different continents or different moun- 
tains are similar, but not wholly alike. Some 
species proved better adapted to one, some to 
another, part of the world; where less adapted, 
or less adaptable, they have perished ; where 
better adapted, they continue,—with or with- 
out some change ; and hence the diversifica- 
tion of alpine plants, as well as the general 
likeness through all the northern bemisphere. 

All this exactly applies to the temperate 
zone vegetation, and to the trees that we are 
concerned with. The clew was seized when} 
the fossil botany of the high arctic regions, 


such widely separated continents. The lands 
all diverge from a polar centre, and their 
proximate portions—however different from 
their present configuration and extent, and 
however changed at different times—were 
once the home of those trees, where they 
flourished in a temperate climate. The cold 
period which followed, and which doubtless 
came on by very slow degrees during ages of 
time, must have long before its culmination 
have brought down to our latitudes, with the 
similar climate, the forest they possess now, 
or rather the ancestors of it. During this 
long (and we may believe first) occupancy of 
Europe and the United States, were deposited 
in pools and shallow waters the cast leaves, 
fruits, and occasionally branches, which are 
imbedded in what are called Miocene Tertiary 
or later deposits, most abundant in Europe, 
from which the American character of the 
vegetation of the period is inferred. Geolo- 
gists give the same name to these beds, in 
Greenland and Southern Europe, because they 


came to light ; when it was demonstrated that contain the remains of identical and very 
in the times next preceding the Glacial period ‘similar species of plants; and they used to 
—in the latest Tertiary—from Spitzbergen|regard them as of the same age on account of 
and Iceland to Greenland and Kamtschatka, |this identity. But in fact this identity is good 
a climate like that we now enjoy prevailed,{evidence that they cannot be synchronous, 
and forests like those of New England and|The beds in the lower latitudes must be later, 
Virginia, and California, clothed the land./and were forming when Greenland probably 
We infer the climate from the trees; and the ;had very nearly the climate which it has 


trees give sure indications of the climate. 

I had divined and published the explana- 
tion long before I knew of the fossil plants. | 
These, since made known, render the infer-, 
ence sure, and give us a clear idea of just what | 
the climate was. At the time we speak of, | 
Greenland, Spitzbergen and our arctic sea-| 
shore, had the climate of Pennsylvania and} 
Virginia now. It would take too much time 
to enumerate the sorts of trees that have been 
identified by their leaves and fruits in the 
arctic later Tertiary deposits. 

I can only say, at large, that the same. 
species have been found all round the world ;| 
that the richest and most extensive finds are! 
in Greenland ; that they comprise most of the| 
sorts which I have spoken of, as American 
trees which once lived in Europe,—Magnolias, 
Sassafras, Hickories, Gum-trees, our identical 
Southern Cypress (for all we can see of differ- 
ence), and especially Sequoias, not only the 
two which obviously answer to the two Big- 
trees now peculiar to California, but several 
others ; that they equally comprise trees now 
peculiar to Japan and China, three kinds of 





Gingko-trees, for instance, one of them not 
evidently distinguishable from the Japan spe- 
cies which alone survives; that we have evi- 
dence, not merely of Pines and Maples, Pop- 
lars, Birches, Lindens, and whatever else 
characterize the temperate-zone forests of our 
era, but also of particular species of these, so 
like those of our own time and country, that 
we may fairly reckon them as the ancestors 
of several of ours. Long genealogies always 
deal more or less in conjecture; but we appear 
to be within the limits of scientific inference 
when we announce that our existing tem- 
perate trees came from the north, and within 
the bounds of nigh probability when we claim 
not a few of them as the originals of present 
species. Remains of the same plants have 
been found fossil in our temperate region, as 
well as in Europe. 

Here, then, we have reached a fair answer 
to the question how the same or similar spe- 
cies of our trees came to be so dispersed over 


now. 

Wherefore the high, and not the low, lati- 
tudes must be assumed as the birth-place of 
our present flora ;* and the present arctic vege- 
tation is best regarded as a derivative of the 
temperate. This flora, which when circum. 
polar was as nearly homogenous round the 
high latitudes as the arctic vegetation is now, 


\when slowly translated into lower latitudes, 
\would preserve its homogeneousness enough 


to account for the actual distribation of the 
same and similar species round the world, and 
for the original endowment of Europe with 
what we now call American types. It would ° 
also vary or be selected from by the increas- 
ing differentiation of climate in the divergent 
continents, and on their different sides, in a 
way which might well account for the present 
diversification. From an early period, the 
system of the winds, the great ocean currents 
(however they may have oscillated north and 
south), and the general proportions and fea- 
tures of the continents in our latitude (at least 
of the American continent) were much the 
same as now, 80 that species of plants, ever so 
little adapted or predisposed to cold winters 
and hot summers, would abide and be de- 
veloped on the eastern side of continents, 
therefore in the Atlantic United States and in 
Japan and Manchuria; those with preference 
for milder winters would incline to the west- 
ern sides ; those disposed to tolerate dryness 
would tend to interiors, or to regions lacking 
summer rain. So that, if the same thousand 
species were thrust promiscuously into these 
several districts, and carried slowly onward 
in the way supposed, they would inevitably 
be sifted in such a manner that the survival 
of the fittest for each district might explain 
the present diversity. 


* This takes for granted, after Nordenskiéld, that 
there was no preceding Glacial period, as neither pale- 
ontology nor the study of arctic sedimentary strata 
afford any evidence of it. Or if there were any, it was 
too remote in time to concern the present question. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Selected. 
A Testimony from the Monthly Meeting at Car- 
lisle, in the County of Cumberland, containing 
an account of the life and services of our dear 
and worthy friend, Christopher Story. 
This our dear friend and worthy elder, was 
born at Righead, in the Parish of Kirkling- 
ton, and County of Cumberland, in the year 
1648, and was convinced of the Truth, and re- 
ceived it in the love of it, in the year 1672, be- 
ing about the 24th year of his age. And the 
Lord who was graciously pleased to visit and 
ather him, as one of the first fruits in this 
part of the borders of England, and caused 
him to work in his vineyard early, endowed 
him with a good understanding of the things 
pertaining to his kingdom, and in the year 
1677 bestowed on him a gift of the ministry, 
which he exercised freely ; and we have good 
cause to believe he made good improvement 
thereof, as appeared by his faithful and un- 
wearied labor in the Church of Christ in these 
parts. His service among us was great and 
well accepted, he being one who raled well in 
his own house, and also in the Church, for 
which he was counted worthy of double 
honor. He visited the meetings in this 
nation, also in Ireland and Scotland divers 
times; and as his service was great, and well 
received amongst his brethren, both at home 
and abroad, so likewise it was often his con- 
cern in our own county to appoint meetings 
among other people, which frequently proved 
to great satisfaction, and caused many to con- 
fess to the truth, he being endued with aliving, 
plain and powerful testimony, to the reaching 
of the hearts and consciences of the hearers. 
His care over the people of God was great, 
that all who professed the truth might walk 
blameless, and come up in faithfulness in every 
branch of their testimony. Zealous he was 
against undue liberty or going into excess in 
eating or drinking, or into the foolish, vain 
and gaudy fashions of the world, in superfluity 
of apparel; and his circumspect behavior, 
which was attended with much meekness and 
gravity, bad often an awful effect upon such. 
He suffered imprisonment and spoiling of 
goods with much patience, which proved to 
be his lot pretty early, by wicked men who 
became informers, seeking his ruin with many 
others; yet the Lord preserved him in faith- 
fulness, and brought him clean through all 
these exercises. He stood firm in his testi- 
mony against the anti-Christian yoke of 
tithes, that none might be unfaithful there- 
in, either in paying or receiving them. And 
havinga gift beyond many in the government 
of church affairs, he exercised the same in 
much wisdom and prudence, and labored dili- 
gently for the peace of the Church, and to 
keep out everything that might appear to 
cause strife and debate. He had an excellent 
. gift of healing and making up of breaches. 
And although his way was not to lay sudden 
hands on any, yet he was indeed as a tender, 
nursing father, and watched with a careful 
eye of love over the flock of Christ, that no 
hurtful thing might get place among them. 
A great lover and promoter of good order and 
discipline, and very diligent to attend meet- 
ings of that nature, leaving his own business 
to serve the Charch. And when it was his 
concern to deal with any by way of rebuke, 
it was in much tenderness and solidity, and 
not in harshnessor sourness. He wasa pattern 
of humility in his conduct and conversation, 
and bore a noble testimony against pride in 
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every branch of it, and also against covetous- 
ness and the eager pursuit of things of this 
world, by launching into trade and business 
beyond men’s abilities and capacities, as be- 
ing great enemies to the work of God and the 
prosperity of his truth. 
loved and honored amongst his brethren be- 
cause of his faithfulness, so he was greatly 
esteemed by his neighbors, whom he was very 
ready to serve in reconciling differences and 
preventing lawsuits. And as he was not 
negligent in the work of the Lord to pro- 
mote truth and righteousness, wherever his 
lot was among any people, being of an uni- 
versal spirit, and concerned for the good and 
welfare of all, so when at home about his law- 
ful affairs, he was not negligent in providing 
things honest in the sight of all. And the 
Lord was pleased to bless his endeavors by 
affording him outward mercies, and giving 
him wisdom in using them in moderation ; so 
that he was a good example in his county, 
having his heart and house open to receive 
and entertain the Lord’s servants and mes- 
sengers. He was a great enconrager of his 
children and servants to frequent meetings ; 
but a great discourager of their going to mar- 
kets and fairs unnecessarily, and often cau- 
tioned Friends of the great danger that youth 
were in, of being drawn into too much liberty 
at such times, and thereby bringing reproach 
upon the Truth, and disesteem upon them- 
selves. 

And though he was much against idleness, 
and such as spent their time like the sluggard, 
yet was he charitable and compassionate to 
the poor, and such as were in want, and would 
often provoke and stir up Friends to liberality 
in contributions, and was himself exemplary 
herein. 

And as old age came upon him, his zeal and 
fervency were not lessened, which was de- 
monstrated by the living freshness that at- 
tended his ministry, and his continued con- 
stancy in attending meetings, when under 
great bodily weakness, having been seized 
with a consumptive distemper, which in- 
creased upon him about the space of nine 
months, in all which time he bore his afflic- 
tion with abundance of patience. Though 
often in great bodily distress, yet his inward 
man was strengthened and renewed, and his 
memory and understanding remained firm 
and perfect; often commemorating the great 
and unspeakable loving kindness and mercy 
of God, in visiting him in his youth. And 
much was the good counsel and seasonable 
advice that dropped from him in Friends’ 
meetings, even in the times of his great weak- 
ness; as also to many of several ranks and 
degrees, who came to visit him, not forgetting 
to give tender and fatherly advice frequently 
to his own children. And though it be our 
loss to be deprived of such a worthy and 
serviceable instrument in the Lord’s hand as 
he was, whose memory will remain sweet 
among us; yet we firmly believe it is his 
great gain; having finished his day’s work, 
his reward, ye doubt not, is great with the 
Lord. 

He departed this life the 6th day of the 11th 
month, 1720, and was buried the 8th of the 
same, being accompanied to the burying 
ground, at Hetherside, by the greatest num- 
ber of Friends and others, that has almost 
ever been seen in these parts at any burial. 
Aged seventy-two years. A minister forty- 
three years.” 


And as he was much | 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Bermuda Islands, 

In the recently published volumes of the 
results of the exploring voyage of the British 
steamship “Challenger,” there is an interest- 
ing account of observations made on these 
islands, from which the following has been 
condensed. 

Bermudas seem to have been discovered 
about the year 1503, by Juan Bermudez, a 
Spaniard. The first English printed account 
of Bermudas is by Henry May, a sailor, who 
was wrecked there in 1793, in a French ship. 
May states that he and the French crew found 
on the island many hogs, and an abundance of 
birds, fish and turtle. In 1609, the Sea Ad- 
venture, dispatched from London to convey 
the newly appointed Governor Gates, and 
some other officials to the young colony of 
Virginia, was wrecked on the shores of these 
islands. At this time they were uninhabited, 
and upon the return of some of the party to 
England, a company was formed to colonize 
it; the first settlers arrived in 1612, and it has 
since been a British settlement. Of latter 
time it has been an extensive naval station, 
with a fort and garrison of troops. 

The civil population, in 1871, was 12,426, 
of whom 5030 were white, and 7396 colored. 
In the earlier days of the settlement many 
laborers and slaves were brought from Vir- 
ginia and other parts of North America; and 
the aquiline nose and characteristic features 
of the North American Indian may often ba 
recognized; now, however, except in one or 
two families, very much masked by negro 
intermixture. 

Approaching the islands from the south- 
ward, their general effect issomewhat sombre. 
The land is low, rising nowhere to a height 
greater than two hundred and sixty feet, and 
by far the greater part forming gentle undu- 
lations at a height of from twenty to sixty 
feet above the sea level. 

Although very valuable crops are raised, 
it is by a system of market-gardening in iso- 
lated patches rather than by agriculture, and 
the islands cannot be said to be generally or 
uniformly cultivated. The whole area of the 
islands is not more than 12,000 acres, and of 
these only about 1200 are under cultivation. 
The principal islands are well wooded, but the 
great preponderance of the Bermudian cedar, 
with a close and rigid foliage of the darkest 
green, gives a gloomy character to the woods, 

There is a total want of spriags and wells 
of fresh water, and it has become an almost 
universal custom to roof the houses with thin 
slabs of white limestone, and, further, to white- 
wash both roof and walls; the rain-water 
collected on the roof, and kept clean and fresh 
by the constantly renewed whitewash, is care- 
fully led into a tank, and forms the only sup- 
ply of pure water. Every house of any pre- 
tension is provided with such a tank, also 
covered with a sloping whitewashed roof. 
The white roofs are altogether peculiar, and 
as the houses and cottages of the rural popu- 
lation are scattered over the whole island, so 
as almost to run into one continuous strag- 
gling village, the white squares gleaming 
among the dark trees produce rather a pleas- 
ing effect, and one which is certainly very 
characteristic of Bermudas. 

Bermudas is practically an “atoll” or an- 
nular coral reef. The reef is about twenty- 
four miles in length by twelve in width. The 
portion above the level of the sea, stretches 
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along the southern or weather side, and con-| washed in by the sea; it is then caught at|/ters; and wherever there was any continuous 
sists of a chain of five narrow islands and a|certain exposed points by the prevailing 


multitude of islets and detached rocks, which 
raise the number of the elements of the archi- 
pelago to over three hundred. There are 
only two or three channels through which 
vessels can come in through the reefs on the 
north side, and all of these are difficult. An 
unbroken reef stretches along the south shore, 
about a quarter of a mile from the land, from 
one end of the islands to the other. The cen- 
tral portion of the reef forms an imperfect 
lagoon, with an average depth of seven to 
eight fathoms. The general character of this 
“atoll” is much the same as that of like reefs 
in the Pacific, with certain peculiarities de- 
pending upon the circumstances that it is the 
coral island farthest from the equator, almost 
on the limit of the region of reef building 
corals. 

The water over the reefs is extremely clear, 
and by using a water glass—a square bucket 
with the bottom of plate glass, just lowered 
so far as to get rid of the ripple and reflec- 
tions of the surface—every detail can be made 
out of the economy of the reefs, and that of 
their inhabitants. 

The surface of the reef is covered with mas- 
sive, branching, and feathery things of very 
many kinds, occupying it as closely and as 
irregularly as the various weeds do a fallow 
field. First we have the growing corals 
themselves, which may represent the docks 
and the thistles, or rather a mass of beautiful 
marigolds and carnations, and daisies, which 
have been thrown over a hedge in clearing a 
luxuriant garden and gone on flowering. 
Most of the Bermuda corals are like groups 
of sea anemones, in every shade of purple, 


winds and blown into sand hills often forty 
or fifty feet in height. There is a wonderful 
“sand glacier” at Elbow Bay, on the southern 
shore of the main island. The sand has en- 
tirely filled up a valley, and is steadily pro- 
gressing inland in a mass about five and twenty 
feet thick. On its path upward from the beach, 


crack in the roof or wall, a graceful, soft-look. 
ing curtain of white stalacvite fell, and often 
ended, much to our surprise, deep in the wa- 
ter. Stalagmites also rose up in pinnacles and 
fringes through the water, which was so ex. 
quisitely clear and still, that it was something 
difficult to tell where the solid marble tracery 
ended, and its reflected image began. In thig 


this “glacier” had overwhelmed a wood of|cave, which is a considerable distance from 


cedars. 
and it is probable that in this case the trees 
were cut down when their fate seemed inevi- 
table. The only way of stopping it artificially 
seems to be to cover it with vegetation. If 
planted in large numbers, and tended and 
watered for a time, it seems that oleanders 
and the native juniper will grow in the pure 
sand, and if they once take root the motion 
of the sand ceases. 

Wandering about among the pretty hill and 
dale scenery of Bermudas, one is not at first 
conscious of a singular omission, until all at 
once it bursts upon him that there is not a 
drop of water to be seen anywhere—no river, 
stream, lake, hot even a ditch or a duck-pond. 
The heavy rain falls upon the porous sand 
heap, and runs through it as if it were a sieve. 
There are some marshes and ponds on the 
main island, the marshes covered with a lux- 
uriant vegetation; but in all of them the wa- 
ter is brackish, and they are all more or less 
affected by the tide, though the rise and fall 
are almost imperceptible in those at a distance 
from the sea. The wells do not yield good 
drinking water, and the people trust greatly 
to their rain-water tanks. 

Reference has already been made to the use 
of the common oleander for arresting the pro- 





orange or green. The base or stock of the/gress of moving sand. The plant was intro. 
coral is dead, and forms part of the reef; but|duced into Bermudas in modern times, and 
each of the living branches is tipped with its|appears to have been encouraged, partly on 
sea anemone. In most cases the bodies of|account of its value for that purpose, and 
these sea anemones with their ranges of ten-|partly, doubtless, for its showy flowers. The 
tacles and their high coloring, are so promi-|climate and soil seem to suit it wonderfully, 
nent, that they entirely mask the corals; but|and it has regularly taken possession of the 
in a few, as in the brain coral, which seems|islands. Large busbes, twenty feet high, are 
to thrive at Bermuda better than almost any-|everywhere—around the cotiages, along the 
where else, forming domes six or eight feet in|roadsides, and in the woods; and thick hedges 
diameter, the animal matter is in compara-|of great height, planted partly as bounding 
tively small quantity, and covers the coraljhedges, and partly for shelter, intersect the 
with what appears little more than a coating|cultivated ground in every direction. Noth- 
of grayish or yellow mucus. Other zoophytes, |ing can be imagined more ornamental. There 
like the other more prominent weeds in a field, | are all varieties of color, from white through 
grow in the spaces between the clumps of the| pale rose and lilac to nearly crimson; the 
different kinds of coral, and beneath them|flowers tend to come double or semi-double, 
there is often a close fitting of sponges and|and they bloom most profusely. The olean- 
smaller zoophytes, which like corals, take|der is not now so popular as it was, and al- 
carbonate of lime from the sea water and in-|though it is still planted in large numbers in 
corporate it with their tissues. shifting sand, it is suspected that high thick- 
All these things, living and dying, are con-|ets and hedges of it near dwellings are not 
stantly yielding a fine powder of lime, which| healthy, and latterly they have been cleared 
sinks down and compacts in the spaces among|away in many places. 
their roots, and every breaker of the surf] As in all limestone districts, the caves at 
grinds down more material and packs it into| Bermudas consist of large vaulted chambers 
every hollow and crevice capable of receiving| hollowed out in the rock by the removal of 
and retaining it. The Bermudas of the pres-|its material by running fresh water or by the 
ent day is simply a bank of blown sand in|action of the sea. The entrances are usually 


various stages of consolidation. There isonly|small crevices in the rock, often masked 
One called the Convolvalus 
consist from end to end of a white granular|Cave, is covered with a glorious mantle of 
limestone, which makes excellent building|Zpomea nil, its ephemeral flowers changing 


one kind of rock in Bermudas. The islands| by vegetation. 


stone. 


Firewood is valuable in Bermudas, |the sea, there is a slight change of level with 


the tide sufficient to keep the water perfectly 
pure. The mouth of the cave is overgrown 
with foliage, and every tree is draped and 
festooned with the fragrant Jasminum gracile, 
mingled not unfrequently with the “ poison 
ivy.” 

y (To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


Perhaps there is no more severe, while at 
the same time no more indispensable requisi- 
tion made upon us as pilgrims to the heavenly 
country, than whole-hearted submission and 
obedience to the cross of Christ Jesus ; which, 
in its thoroughly cleansing process, as the 
apostle represents, crucifies to the world and 
the world tous. The terms upon which alone 
we can become scholars and followers of a 
crucified yet risen Saviour, are thus clearly 
and unequivocally set forth by His own lips: 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him den 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and fol- 
low me.” And again, “ Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come afier me, cannot be 
my disciple.” Moreover, such strong hold 
did this subjugating doctrine take upon the 
mind and life of His faithful apostle, that he 
writes to the Galatians: “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” 

The very term “cross” or “yoke,” repre- 
sents its nature with its leavening, subduing 
operation upon us. Being always opposed to 
the natural will and desires of the carnal, un- 
renewed heart, its aim is to mortify and deep- 
ly humble the selfish, proud nature within, 
so as to bring it into conformity with tho 
mind of Christ ; even that that portion of his 
prayer, given for our learning, from his own 
hallowed lips, may have free course, viz: 
“Thy will be done on earth (in us) as it is 
done in heaven.” Wm. Penn, in his admir- 
able work entitled, “No cross, No crown,” 
declares, that “ The unmortified Christian and 
the heathen are of the same religion.” How 
needful then is mortification, self-abasement, 
and humility of mind, in order that we be- 
come dead to the world; that the affections 
and lusts be crucified ; that no flesh have room 
to glory; and that what we are, we may be 
by the grace and cross of Jesus. 

If this is the way Christians were made in 
the beginning, is there any new or easier way 
of becoming Christians now? Have the re- 
quisitions of the gospel of Jesus grown obso- 
lete, or so changed as to suit the compromis- 
ing, religious taste of the times? Have the 
terms of ee with a world-renouncing 


The stone is cut out of the quarry in|during the day from brilliant azure to rich| Lord become modified, so as to accommodate 


rectangular blocks by means of a peculiarly| purple. The Painter’s Vale cave was thought|and embrace the multitude, to whom “ the 


constructed saw, and the blocks, at first soft,|to be the prettiest of all. 


From the roof| preaching of the cross is foolishness ?” Or has 


harden rapidly on being exposed to the air.| innumerable stalactites perfectly white, often|the straight gate and the narrow way 80 en- 
The fine coral sand which surrounds the|several yards long and coming down to the|larged their portals, as to admit such as have 


islands to a distance of about twenty miles, is!delicacy of knitting-needles, huog in clus-'not so disencumbered themselves of proud 
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self and flesh, as, upon Christ’s own condi- 
tions, can alone obtain entrance there ? 

Were there a due consideration of the im- 
portance of this lite, of the value of a soul, of 
the shortness and uncertainty of our tarriance 
here, With the unsatisfying nature of every 
earthly enjoyment unconnected with a faith 
and a hope which embraces the eternal be- 
yond, how it would point to a voluntary and 
decided taking up of the cross; how tend to 
induce a laying up treasure in heaven before 
and beyond anything else; how to count 
“these light afflictions” of earth as but for a 
moment compared with the eternal recom- 
pense of the reward ; how help to “lay aside 
every weight, and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us, and to ran with patience the race 
set before us, looking unto Jesus the author 
and finisher of our faith ; who, for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross despising 
the shame, and is now set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” 

Having promised to make His yoke easy 
and His burden light to such as are willing 
to take it upon them; which is confirmed to 
us by the concurrent testimony of every one 
that has so submitted and committed them- 
selves, why is it that sons and daughters— 
visited children of the Lord—are not induced 
to yield themselves to Him, the Saviour, in 
humility and contrition of soul? Why do 





world, without provoking others by ill-tem- lhearts are tuned aright ; who have undergone 


pered comments. ‘he enmity of evil men is 
a thing to be avoided—for while it can do us 
no good, it may do us much harm. 

Besides we may make mistakes in the haste 


of honest indignation, and speak evil of good|lowed a place in our minds. 


jount site of Jorullo, about 100 miles from the 


men for acts we do not understand. 

Such a mistake is worse than the other; 
for while it is imprudent to promiscuously 
denounce evil men, it is a cruel wrong to de- 
fame a good one.—Late Paper. 





For “The Friend.” 
“Speaking to yourselves in spiritual songs, 
Making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 


The reading of some articles in “The 
Friend,” of later times, stirs up some in- 
cidents of the past in my mind, that may 
not be without interest to others. Though 
but a child when my grandfather died, some- 
thing in his character and bearing made 
an impression upon my mind for good, like 
that of the just, whose memory is blessed. 
At the time of his marriage, in the year 1780, 
he was nearly twenty-one years of age, of 
good talents and agreeable manners; a pious 
member of the Presbyterian denomination, by 
whom he was much esteemed. He possessed 
a deep, solemn voice, and was valued as a 
leader in the exercises of congregational 
singing. 


He was not only well satisfied in| 


‘a preparation to seek the Lord. But we may 


Often go to these meetings and find a host of 


jonni disturbing things have followed 


us, and have been carelessly or willingly al- 
So at such times 
our best feelings may be wounded and tried. 
But they who gather as in the presence of 
their Maker, striving for solemn thought and 
a crumb of faith-sustaining bread, will not 
always be disappointed, but may rejoicingly 
say at times, ‘‘ Lo, this is our God, we have 
waited for Him, and He will save us; this is 
the Lord, we have waited for Him; we will 
be glad, and rejoice in his salvation.” 





A Voleano 1600 feet high thrown up'in the 18th Century. 

Jorullo is a volcano of Mexico, in the State 
of Michoacan, 160 miles west by south of the 
City of Mexico. It rises from the plain of 
Malpais, which forms a part of a platform 
having a mean elevation of 2,500 feet above 
the sea, and is on a line with a chain of vol- 
canoes, including Tuxtle, Orizaba and Popo- 
catapetl to the east, and Colima to the west. 
From the discovery of America down to the 
middle of the 18th century, no volcanic erup- 
tion bad occurred in this region ; and the pre- 


nearest sea, was the centre of a series of sugar 
and indigo fields, drained by two small 


they not, with Moses “ choose rather to suffer|these performances, but took great delight in| gtreams, the Cuitimba and the San Pedro. 
affliction with the people of God, than to en-|them, with sincerity of heart. At this time|Tp June, 1759, strange hollow sounds were 


joy the pleasures of sin for a season?” Why 
will they not rally unreservedly to the banner, 
and submit themselves wholly to the discip- | 
line of the restraints of Jesus? Or why do} 


my grandmother was a member of the Society 
of Friends. When visited by Friends on ac- 
count of transgressing the discipline by her 
marriage, she said, she feared she was not in 


they not seek to become true-hearted disci-|the right state of mind to make the proper 
ples—pupils in the Redeemer’s school—that | acknowledgment at that time, and desired to 
in the narrow way of self-denial and the daily |be disowned till she could do so, which was 
eross—the only one to the crown of glory— some time afterward. Her husband wasvery 
they may become the joyful recipients of the |Kind in assisting her to attend her meetings, 
“hundred fold” promised such in this present though he still kept to his own. My grand- 
world, and in the world to come, life ever-|mother said, greatly as I desired him to come 
lasting. with me, I never said much to him about it. 
Unexpectedly to his friends, he stopped go- 

Evil Speaking.—Speaking evil of others is\ing to his accustomed place; and when fel- 
one of the most unamiable habits that can be |low-professors came to urge his return, say- 
acquired, and one that leads to infinite mis-|ing they could not do without his voice, he 
chief. It is not always easy to avoid it, for|told them he could not. It appears that 
there are a great many people in the world|while giving out some lines to be sung, he 
who are not what they ought to be, who do/|felt a check to his proceeding, and was given 
many things they ought not to do. Itis hard \to feel he was tempting others to say what 
for a blunt, generous mind to refrain from ex \they felt not, and that he could no longer 
pressing itself about mean people and mean | mingle in this performance as an act of wor- 
acts. | ship. He stayed at home with an exercised 


————_— eo — 


There is something in meanness and | 
dishonesty that rouses the luxury of denounc-|mind. After some time he was free to go 
ing them in bold and unsparing terms. But|with his wife, was received into membership 
the practice, as a practice, is a troublesome) with Friends, and in course of time was ap- 
and dangerous one. There are occasions when | pointed an elder. He lived the life of the up- 
it is our duty to speak out in exposure of right, whose end is peace. 

wrong. But in general it is best to abstain| Can it be that any of our profession are re- 
from evil speaking, even of evil persons. We)turning to that the Trath gave freedom from 
are not made judges of others’ actions. No/without a cheek or serious thoughtfulness, 
one has the right to assume the character ofthat it is paving the way with weakness and 
arbiter and censor. Even the best of us have sorrow to others. We may not judge other 


audible, and earthquakes succeeded each 


jother until the end of September, when 


flames issued from the ground, and rocks 
were thrown to a prodigious height. On 
the line of a chasm running from N. N. 
E. to S. S. W., were formed six volcanic cones 
composed of scoriz and fragmentary lava, the 
smallest of which attained 300 feet in height, 
while Jorullo, the central voleano, rose to an 
elevation of 1,600 feet above the level of the 
plain, and launched forth streams of basaltic 
lava with included fragments of granitic rocks, 
which ejection did not cease until February, 
1760. The natives, on returning to the spot 
many years after the outbreak, found the 
ground still uninhabited from the excessive 
| heat. 

Around the base of the newly formed cones 
and radiating from them as from a centre, 
over an area of four square miles, is a convex 
imass of matter some 550 feet high at its june- 
tion with the cones, and gradually sloping 
ithence in all directions toward the plain ; and 
jon its convex protuberance, sloping at an an- 
gle of about 6°, are thousands of low conical 
mounds, called Aornitos, ranging from 6 to 9 
feet in height, from which, as well as from 
extensive fissures across the plain, issued 
clouds of sulphurous acid and aqueous vapor. 

In 1827 they had entirely ceased to emit 
steam, and the mountain has not since shown 
any signs of activity ; vegetation had marked 
progress on the flanks of the new hills, and 








our faults ; and if every one should presume |sects that are accustomed to their own way,|cultivation had been resumed on the fertile 
to denounce the vices and misconduct of according to their own belief. But such 48|plain surrounding the volcanic centre. The 


others, the world would be given up to defa-|are seeking to introduce a new order of things 


mation. 
We may see and hear much we do not ad-| 
mire and cannot like ; we may become cogni- | 


lamongst us, according to their own wills, may 


be brought to solemn judgment by Him who 
executeth righteously. 
The longer some of us live, the more silent 


great distance of Jorullo from the ocean is ob- 
served by Lye!! as an important circumstance, 
showing that proximity to the sea, though a 
common characteristic, is not an essential con- 


zant of many evil deeds done by evil persons ; dition of the site of active volcanoes. The 

but it is a part of wisdom and discretion to| waiting in a meeting for worship is felt to be a! two streams above mentioned disappeared at 

pass them by without notice, except when to privilege to be sought for, and not trifled with ;) the time of the eruption below the eastern ex- 

speak of them cautiously may be necessary a profitable hour not to be interfered with by| tremity of the plain, and afterward reappeared 

as a warning to friends. uncalled for offerings. It may be a season! ag hot springs at its western limit.— Apple- 
We all have enough of enemies in this of thanksgiving and praise to those whose! ton’s American Cyclopedia. 
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Third mo. 27th, 1859.—The Lord can raise 
up his servants, and give them power to 
preach his word, over all the opposing powers 
of darkness, and the secret resistance that 
others may cherish, who feel coldness and in- 
difference towards them. ‘I'rue ministers of 
the gospel have nothing in view but to com- 
ply with the Lord’s will, that they may be) 
found clear in the day of account. The spirit} 
of apposition to such, is felt at times in meet-| 
ings, and may be permitted to close up the 
way for gospel service, but they who indalge| 
it will bring flatness over themselves, and} 
have to suffer for their wrong opposition to) 
the Lord’s children and servants. How dif- 
ferent is the state of meetings where brethren | 
and sisters draw near to one another in heart 
and spirit, like holding up each other’s bands, 
travailing together for the arising of Divine) 
life, and rejoicing when the Lord opens the 
way for the current of true baptising minis- 
try to flow freely. Elders are appointed to 
watch over the ministry, to guard and coun- 
sel ministers, when needed; if they have left} 
the gift, or said any thing not according to| 
sound doctrine, but this is not all their duty; 
they have as much need as any others, to 
watch over themselves, that they may know 
what spirit rules and actuates them ; and they 
are to give themselves up to sympathize with 
the ministers, and to share in bearing the bur- 
dens which they are brought under, by which 
they may be preserved from judging in their 
own will and temper, and may be made in- 
struments to help them, and by a harmonious 
labor and travail of soul, assist in bringing to 
the birth concerns which ministers are brought 
under. Hereby they are fellow helpers in the 
Lord. And when ministers are raised up by 
their Divine Master, in his authority, then a 
harmonious exercise is again known in the 
preaching of the Gospel, the Great Name is 
exalted, and the baptizing power goes over 
the meeting. Ministers and elders thus fulfil 
their respective services, and contribute to 
each other’s growth and establishment in the 
blessed Truth. The one preaching what the 
Holy Spirit opens to them, and the other 
keeping close to them in spirit, to aid and 
steady them in their work, that they we packing boxes represent in one year $12,000,000; and 
not give out, nor deviate from the line of ser- |the timber used each year in making wagons and agri- 
vice appointed them by the Great Minister of |caltural implements is valued at more than $100,000,- 
the Sanctuary.— Wm. Evans’ Journal. 000. A writer who has been making a study of forest 
(evllibitbecataice trees, their rapid destruction in this country, and the 


. . effect on climate and health, says, that since 1835 the 

nfluence of a Holy Life.—* 2 is,” saysle , has? 
ane : of x y ~ ae Aa SAYS | forest area of the Western Hemisphere has decreased 
jaimers, “an energy Of moral suasion In a|at the yearly average rate of 7,600,000 acres, and that 


good man’s life, passing the highest efforts of|this rate in the United States alone has advanced from 
the orator’s genius. ‘The seen but silent beauty | 1600 square miles, in 1835, to 7,000 in 1855, and 8400 
of holiness speaks more eloquently of God and - —_ while the last two years have been scarcely 
duty than the tongues of men. “Let parents | “yr Ue 


: eehhin Winn hast inhead The annual statement of precious metals produced in 
remember this, Ihe best inheritance a parent |the States and Territories west of the Mississippi river, 
can bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, |including British Columbia, and the receipts in San 


a legacy of hallowed remembrances and asso. |Francisco from the west coast of Mexico, shows the 
ciations. The beauty of holiness beaming |28gtesate of gold $38,956,231 ; silver $38,146,391 ; lead 


; - vs ae 5 s: 52. | D ¢ sing Ss r& 967 32 ¢ 
through the life of a loved relative or friend, ny ,000, the total being less by $11,267,182, than for 


is more effectual to strengthen such as do! The Mint Bureau turned into the United States 
stand in virtue’s ways, and raise up those that| Treasury on the 2nd inst., $575,000 as the net profit 
are bowed down, than precept, command, en- | accruing tn the coinage of the standard dollar during 
reaty or warning.” the past three weeks. ; 
t y - & oe During the year 1878, the total shipment of live stock 
Come, ye blessed of the Lord, rejoice to- eee sem aaa nn 
J ° ° » se 0,06 % § « Ses. 
gether, keep in unity and oneness of spirit. Upwards of 36,000,000 pounds of codfish and 11,000,- 
[riumph over the world, be joyful in the 000 pounds of halibut, were landed at Gloucester, Mass., 
Lord, reigning over the world! and above all|during last year, . ; 
things that draw from the Lord; that in clear- During the year 1878, there were received and sold 
ness, righteousness, purenessand joy. y at the Philadelphia markets of live stock, 138,600 
b ee »?P Cn Cssand JOY, YOU May | beeves, 15,325 cows, 282,000 hogs, and 650,400 sheep. 
e preserved to the Lord.—G. Foz. The receipts of cotton aggregated 151,970 bales ; 979,- 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—The mean temperature at Phila- 
'delphia for the Twelfth month, was 23.7 degrees—the 
jhighest being 62 deg. on the 2d and 10th, and the lowest 
13 deg. on the 25th and 26th. Total rainfall 3.19 inches. 
Prevailing direction of wind, west. Maximum velocity 
63 miles per hour. Frost or freezing weather occurred 
nearly every day. About two inches of snow fell dur- 
ing the month. For the entire year the mean of Ba- 
rometer was 29.987 inches, and the mean temperature 
54.8 degrees. Rainfall 34.53 inches ; number of rainy 
days 118. Recent reports from different sections of the 
country, indicate that the temperature has generally 
moderated, except in the South, where the weather is 
unusually severe for that section. Heavy snows have 
fallen in New Orleans, Mississippi, Arkansas and Geor- 
gia. At Jacksonville, Florida, the trees and pavements 
were covered with ice on the morning of the 5th inst 
On the morning of the 6th, the temperature at Little 
Rock was 4 degrees above zero. An ice bridge formed 
across the Niagara river, below the Falls, on the 5th 
inst., and hundreds of people, it is said, have crossed 
upon it, 

The report of the Inspectors of steam vessels for the 
Philadelphia district, shows that 11,863,297 passengers 
were carried during the past year, by steam vessels be- 
longing to this port. Of this number the American 
line carried 2162 cabin, and 7630 steerage passengers ; 
the Red Star line 703 cabin, and 4539 steerage. 

There were 7348 vessels from foreign ports arrived 
in New York during last year, an increase over the 
previous year of 1104. One-third of these were Ameri- 
can, and another third British, there being 28 more of 
the former than of the latter. 

The telephone is about being introduced by the New 
York Department of Docks in submarine diving. In 
dredging for the foundations of piers, it has been found 
necessary to employ divers to examine the bed of the 
river, and there has been felt a need for some means of 
communication between the divers and men on the 
dredges. Edison’s duplex telephone is the one used by 
the department. A battery connected with one instru- 
ment is placed on the dredge, and insulated wires run 
to a second telephone in the helmet of the diver, so 
arranged that he can apply either his mouth or ear to 
the speaking cups, by turning his head, and thus con- 
verse with ease while at work on the bed of the river. 

To make shoe-pegs enough for American use, con- 
sumes annually 100,000 cords of timber; lasts and boot- 
trees require 500,000 cords of birch, beech and maple, 
and the handles of tools 500,000. The baking of bricks 
consume 2,000,000 cords of wood, or what would cover 
with forest about 50,000 acres of land. Telegraph 
poles already up represent about 800,000 trees, and 
their annual repairs 300,000. The ties of our railroads 
consume annually thirty years growth of 75,000 acres; 





380 barrels of flour; of all kinds of grain 40,577,650 
bushels ; 113,922 bales of wool. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 4th. The Government bond market was strong for 
the registered 5’s, which advanced }, and the 10-4(s, 
which advanced §. The remainder of the list wag 
weak. The Secretary of the Treasury called another 
$10,000,000, 1867’s, for redemption, interest on them 
ceasing on the 4th of 4th mo. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 9} a 9} cts. per pound 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra at $4 a $4.25 for good, and 
#4.60 a $4.62 for fancy; patent and other high grades, 
$6 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $2.90. 

Grain.—Wheat, $1.05} for red; $1.07} for amber, 
and $1.06 a $1.08 for white. Corn, 41 a 43 ets. 

28 a 29 cts. for mixed, and for choice white, 32 a 33 ets, 
per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 80 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Seeds.—Choice clover-seed, 6} a 6} cts. per pound, 
Flaxseed, $1.374 per bushel. 

Beef cattle were active, and prices a fraction higher: 
3500 head arrived and sold at 3 a 6 cts., as to quality, 
Sheep, 3} a 5} cts. per pound. Hogs, 4 a 4} cts. per 
pound, 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 4th, was 313: 185 being adults, and 
128 children. 

Forreicn.—In Great Britain the weather is reported 
again cold and frosty, with additional heavy snows in 
Scotland. There has been a daily increase of the 
popular distress in every quarter during the past week. 
At Manchester, there were 3000 applications, from 
heads of families, to the Relief Committee in one day, 
During the week 1200 families have been relieved in 
Wolverhampton. 

The failure of the Cornish Bank, announced on the 
4th inst., it is thought will produce terrible distress 
among the traders of West Cornwall; the further stop- 
page of Cornish mines being inevitable. 

The number of business failures officially announced 
in the Kingdom, during the year 1878, is 15,059, being 
an increase of 4037 over the preceding year. 

The revenue of Great Britain, for the year 1878, 
shows an increase of 1,803,485 pounds sterling above 
that of the year 1877. 

France.—The senatorial elections, which took place 
on the 5th inst., resulted in a great Republican triumph, 
Of the 47 conservative Senators whose terms expired, 
only 13 have been re-elected. The Republican majority 
in the Senate will be about 57. 

Berlin—The Emperor William, in receiving the 
Ministers on the Ist inst., said he was not fatigued by 
attention to public affairs, although he has not regained 
his former elasticity. He encourages the ministers to 
continue to exert their full activity to combat the 
dangers to the State. The Socialist Democrats have 
lately carried most of their municipal candidates around 
Leipsic. 

St. Petersburg.—Oflicial confirmation is given of the 
report that the plague has broken out in Astrachan. It 
is said to have been introduced by Cossacks returning 
from Turkey. 

The difficulties which had arisen regarding the Rus- 
sian evacuation of the Dobrudja are said to have been 
smoothed away, and General Todleben has ordered the 
evacuation to begin on the 12th inst. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HA, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MarrIED, in Friends’ Meeting, at Coal Creek, Keo- 
kuk Co., Iowa, the 18th of 12th month, 1878, JoHN 
Vat, Jr., son of John and Abigait Vail, to Lypra M,, 
daughter of Jesse and Myra Garwood, all of same place. 

Drep, at his residence, near Moorestown, N. Jersey, 
on the 8th of 11th month last, JosepH Hooron, an 
elder and member of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 62nd year of his age. He was sincerely 
attached to the doctrines and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends; and during his protracted illness manifested 
a patient, humble and tender spirit, with a desire that 
his day’s work might be fully accomplished before the 
night came. This his'friends consolingly believe was 
his happy experience, and that his ransomed and re- 
deemed spirit has entered into one of those “ many 
mansions” prepared for the righteous. 





